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Portrait of Oteco.--Colour of the Berk- 
shires. 

We find that there is a continued 
disputation going on in several of our 
agricultural papers, as to the original 
and legitimate colour of the Berkshire 
hog. At first view it would seem to be 
a matter of little moment what was the 
colour of the brute, provided he pos- 
sessed all the necessary qualities of a 
good hog. But this is not so—it is an 
important thing, where any animals, or 
variety of animals, have attained as 
high a place in the’ opinion of breeders, 
as the Berkshire hogs have done, that 
every care should be taken and precau- 
tion used, by those who make a busi- 
ness of importing and’ breeding them, 
for the purpose of supplying their 
brother farmers, to have each kind in 
their purity, that when a man purchases 
a Berkshire, a Woburn, a Grazier, or a 
Liverpool, he may be cerfain that what 
is sold to him, is the thing he really 
wants. Now colour, we consider to 
be a distinctive mark, and a promiment 
one, too; and as that of the Berkshire 
is so warmly and so much disputed, it 
becomes of importance to know what 
his colour really is. We presume that 
there is no one in this country, and 
most assuredly no breeder in England 
of any note, who has seen any number 
of this celebrated breed, who will dis- 
pute, to use the words of Low, whom 
we think sufficient authority, even if 
we could not attest the fact from our 
own knowledge of it, that «his common 
colour is a reddish brown, with dark 
spots; but many of the modern breed 
are nearly black, manifesting their near 
approach to the Siamese character; 
and sometimes they are black, broken 
with white, indicating the effects of the 
cross of the white Chinese.” The 


‘‘ another distinctive mark of this breed 
is, that the best are without bristles; 
their hair is long and curly; and from 
its rough appearance, seems to indicate 
coarse skin and flesh ; but in fact both 
are fine, and the bacon is of very supe- 
rior quality.”” We might pile quota- 
tion upon quotation, and go back to 
still older authorities, but think it unne- 
cessary. ‘There is no doubt, that the 
only distinct and true colour of the 
Berkshire, always has been and is still 
brown and black, or all black, with 
some white marks, generally about the 
head or legs; and that in its present 
highly improved state, its colour ap- 
proaches still more nearly to a black. 
As an evidence of this, we would refer 
to the annexed likeness of Ofeco. She 
is one of the lot Mr. Mahard bought 
this fall of A. B. Allen, Esq., of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and the finest of that fine 
lot. She is a full-bred Berkshire, and 
one of the most perfect we ever saw. 
In her we see all the distinctive marks 
of that excellent breed—-colour, form, 
general size, and combination of length, 
breadth, and thickness, fineness about 
the head, smallness of bone and size of 
ham. Oteco i is eighteen months old---for 
her weight we should not like to vouch, 
not having had an opportunity of see- 
ing her weighed ; and guessing at the 
weight of a Berkshire, to one who has 
been in the habit of handling princi- 
pally the common hogs of the country, 
is guessing indeed. She is large, 
however, as large as it is desirable that 
a brood sow should be. 

The question of the superiority which 
this breed is said to possess, over the ma- 
ny other choice ones that are now scat- 
tered over the country, we shall leave for 
future discussion, if not in these pages 
at least in our forthcoming work, the 








“‘Complete Grazier’’ adds to this, that 
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Agricultural Improvements.—Ma- 

chinery. 

The season of the year having now 
arrived in which more leisure is allot- 
ted to the farmer than during spring and 
summer, let him look well to the re- 
pairing and putting in order what im- 
plements he possesses, and seriously 
turn his attention also (within prudent 
bounds) to what other machines he 
had better add to his stock, for we are 
well assured that by good and simple 
and labor-saving machinery, agriculture 
will be most effectually improved. 
Those farmers who can spare the 
money, (depending in some purchases 
on the size of their farms,) cannot, we 
are convinced, invest it better, if they 
are ambitious to excel and go on with 
Satisfaction, than in procuring such im- 
plements and machines, as the small 
portable French burr mill, with the 
suitable horse power, by which they 
can make good flour as well as the best 
meal; the patent metallic stock miil, 
for grinding the corn and cob together 
and other grains for stock feeding, which 
grind very fast; the corn shelling ma- 
chine, which will shell 6 or 800 bush- 
els of corn a day; the roller, too rarely 
used—it may be turned of an oak log, 
with frame and shafts appended, heavy 
according to the soil—how useful to 
break down clods, to press the light 
soil on seeds and the lighter grains, 
particularly hemp; prepares the surface 
for the scythe and the sickle, and is em- 
inently serviceable on grain in spring 
after frosts, to settle the ground around 
the roots. The cultivator, which 
loosens the ground so admirably be- 
tween rows of plants, destroying weeds, 
and giving the earth and plants the 
benefit of atmospheric influence—the 
form is two well known to need descrip- 
tion—the general principle being about 
the same in all the varieties. The corn 
planter, by Bachelder, is a very labor- 
saving and admirable implement. We 


have one of Peacock’s ploughs, lately 
improved by him, to plough deeper 
and throw the furrow still more flat 
than any plough now in use in the 
western country, which may be seen 








at our office, and where all other ma- 
chinery may be procured to order. 
We are anxious to see in the western 
country the commencement, in good 
earnest, of every improvement in agri- 
culture which can be pronounced a 
benefit. We wish to see every part 
of the work of a farm performed in 
the best. manner possible, where cir- 
cumstances permit it, at least; the 
ploughing especially should evince 
great attention, skill and care, on the 
part of the farmer, whether he plough 
deep or not,—this depending of course 
on the nature of the soil, and the crops 
intended to be raised. Another thing 
we would impress upon the farmer—it 
is, that all his things should be kept in 
order; and, we are satisfied, business 
never goes on so well as where every 
thing is in its place. As to stock, what 
is more essential to them than good 
arrangement; and they ought to be 
kept clean; nothing wastes so much 
hay as giving them too much at a time ; 
this makes empty stack yards before 
spring. Farmers should know their 
worth to the community, and they 
should endeavor to cultivate talent, in- 
dustry and great discrimination in their 
business. Every man should know 
well his own land, and then he will 
know what is best to plant on it. 
E. J. H. 





Fall and Winter Ploughing. 


The subsoil, though often barren, and 
very unlike the upper surface of the 
earth, which in some places has been 
turned up by the plough for many 
years, yet, if mixed with the surface 
soil, when making the fallow in autumn 
or beginning of winter, and thus con- 
tinually, year after year, more and more 
of it exposed to the beneficial influence 
of the elements, the whole field will be- 
come like a garden, and the earth thus 
gradually loosened and deepened as by 
the spade; the power of vegetation 
made greater, and the land far more 
permanently mended, than even by the 
manure itself, since the action of the 
sun exhausts, and destroys the manure, 
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but not the weeds contained in it, while 
it continually enriches and ameliorates 
land ever so barren, so soon as it is 
turned up by the plough. 

As to the root of the wheat, its fibres 
will penetrate as deep as the straw is 
high, which we have seen in garden 
ground, where the root is fed as it re- 
quires to be, by that soil which has 
been double dug and highly manured. 
But when the root reaches the subsoil, 
when it has not been stirred by the 
plough, the earth at that depth is void 
of heat, that vivifying ingredient, with- 
out which no vegetative power exists. 

To plough deeper and deeper, year af- 
ter year, turning up and mixing subsoil 
with the upper soil, is easily effected by 
frequent deep surface ploughing, (the 
subsoil plough, which only stirs the soil, 
will not answer for this mixing,) when 
each tilth, by degrees, will ultimately, 
whatever the quality of the staple, deep- 
en the fallow, and yeild that garden 
mould, where gravel neither starves, nor 
clay drowns, the tender fibres of the 
root, and where only heavy crops of 
grain ean be produced. 

The best farmer, by ploughing deeper 
and deeper every fall, always seeing 
that his plough is held upright, is en- 
abled to make his fallows fwelve inches 
deep, and grows more grain of every 
sort per acre, than any other farmer 
ploughing in the usual superficial man- 
ner. E. J. H. 





Hints for making a Manure. 


As it is not in the power of small 
farmers and gardeners to keep a suffi- 
cient number of animals to make a large 
quantity of manure, (usually prepared 
in the farm yard,) to form a source of 
wealth so much neglected in situations 
really requiring these means, and diffi- 
cult to obtain them, we will now give 
some directions for the best substitute 
for this purpose. First, then, dig a pit 
in a convenient part of the farm or gar- 
den premises down to the clay, if there 
be any, or akind of tank or cistern near 
the house would be still better, and put 
a layer of finely broken earth on the 
bottom, on which throw, for some little 
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time, say a week, all the suds, dirty 
water, and all other liquids from the 
house and farm that can be collected— 
the whole to be properly mixed together 
with a shovel, the operator standing on 
the brink of the pit or tank; and after- 
wards a thin layer of earth, road ni 
ings or sods, to preventevaporation. In 
another week, or as often as possible, 
add another layer of finely broken earth, 
and other liquids from all quarters, till 
your pit or cistern is full, and ready to 
be cleansed out, to give room for an- 
other ‘* making.”” When the material 
is thrown out of the pit, it will be al- 
ways necessary and proper to cover it 
over entirely with weeds or some kind 
of refuse, as straw, &c.; but the more 
vegetable matter the better. It will be 
found, if this process be earnestly per- 
severed in, that a greater quantity of 
this kind of manure, to produce fine 
crops, than is usually made from the 
farm yard, will not be necessary, and 
the good effects will remain in the soil, 
and appear on the future crops. Butts 
should be made in different parts of the 
surface of the heap, the liquid being al- 
ways immediately covered over. Lime, 
in successive layers, would greatly add 
to the richness and value of the above 
compost; and leaves from the woods 
might be added to it occasionally with 
great advantage. Now, learned essay- 
ists, classical theorists, and scientific ex- 
posers of modern terms, may laugh at 
this simple plan of agricultural enrich- 
ment, but here is a matter on which we 
may exercise nearly all our senses— 
we can see it, touch it, most certainly 
smell it, and at any stage of the process 
we can readily hear it. But, before 
concluding, we must observe, that dif- 
ferent manures are adapted to different 
soils and different plants, and a long 
continuance of the same manure to the 
same soil is often injurious. We must 
here also remark, that we have known 
many farmers to draw manure, at a dear 
rate, from towns, who were allowing 
much liquid manure, for want of a tri- 
fling arrangement in the stables, viz: 
wooden gutters, to ** waste its sweetness 
in the desert air.” E. J. H. 
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Humbug. 


There is a long story. going the 
rounds of the papers, about potatoes 
being nse from certain warts 
which grew on the stem of a gilli- 
flower! ‘This, we must say, we con- 
sider a great piece of humbuggery. 
How intelligent men can thus allow 
themselves to be imposed upon, and 
so become the means of imposing upon 
others, we cannot understand. T. a. 
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Peaches.—Information Wanted. 


I find it to be the prevailing opinion 
amongst many old farmers in Virginia 
and Kentucky, that where a peach-ker- 
nel, the produce of an original or un- 
budded tree, is planted, the produce is 
a peach closely resembling the parent 
fruit. On the other hand, where stocks 
are raised from the kernels of indiffer- 
ent peaches, and upon these are budded 
the finest-varieties, the kernels from 
the fruit of such trees, produce trees 
that sport very much, the peaches be- 
ing almost always small and worthless. 
The inference from this is, that the 
stock so far overrules the bud, as to 
cause the produce to partake almost en- 
tirely of its own character. One intel- 
ligent and experienced fruit-grower of 
this city, with whom [I have recently 
conversed on the subject, states that the 
results of his own experience would 
induce him to believe that such is the 
case; yet he cannot be satisfied that it 
is so. He thinks, with me, that if a 
kernel was planted that grew on a tree, 
the stock of which was the growth of 
the kernel of a cling-stone peach, on 
which was afterwards budded a free- 
stone, that the produce would be free- 
stone peaches ; and that the rule would 
hold good, whether the stock grew from 
the kernel of an indifferent, or of a fine 
peach, the cion or bud would still over- 
rule it. ‘The truth is, the peach, like 
every other cultivated fruit, sports, so 
that no reliance can be placed on a 
seedling. We consider it an ill-judged 
waste of time and 
any but trees on which have been 


ground, to cultivate | 








Still we are anxious to have informa- 
tion on the subject, from those who 
have been able to put it to the test of 
careful and judiciously conducted ex- 
periment. Our pages are open to the 
discussion of this and’ every other use- 
ful subject connected with farming and 
gardening. T. A. 





From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 
Book Farming. 


Sir:—On a visit to a young and 
neighboring farmer, one who has left 
‘‘the busy town for the peaceful coun- 
try,’ as he says, and who reads the 
agricultural works of the day in his 
own defence, I saw many things about 
his house and premises which even I, 
an old farmer, with perhaps a pretty 
strong spice of prejudice, especially 
against book-farming, at once could 
perceive were improvements upon the 
old plans adopted by my grandfather. 
[ had called upon him to offer my ser- 
vices by way of advice; but I vow that 
before I had entered the house, I was 
sensible that I had come to the wrong 
place for that business; so] made what 
is called a virtue of necessity, and held 
my tongue. Why, Mr. Editor, before 
I left him, I found that he was the old- 
est in point of knowledge, and only 
wanted a little practice to render him 
by far a better manager than myself; I 
guess he talked like a book, and had 
a chapter and verse at his fingers’ ends 
for every thing he did, and something 
better than that too, for he had the mo- 
desty to listen, while I described some 
of our old fashioned modes of manage- 
ment, which, however, he would de- 
molish, although very quietly, in about 
half a minute, by turning to his books, 
where, I declare, he seemed to have the 
power to find just what he looked after; 
and the truth of his notions was, I am 
compelled to say, as plainas A B C. 
There is one thing, however, in which 
I think he is wrong; he says we do 
not, according to his calculation, plough 
deep enough. Now, I think, if any 
thing, we plough too deep, and so I 


budded choice and well known fruit. || told him, but he only answered he was 
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young, and was desirous of getting in- 
formation by laying it, and was ma- 
king experiments which would con- 
vince him of the truth or falsity of the 
theory; and then he asked me if ever I 
had given the thing a fair trial? which 
I was bound to say I had not; and 
there, Mr. Editor, these youngsters 
have the advantage over us, for nothing 
will satisfy them but rooting to the bot- 
tom of things; and it was in vain for 
me to say, as I did repeatedly, ‘he 
may be sure that I was right in my no- 
tions on that subject, and he would find 
it so.” 

His dairy cows, which he had bought 
but the last year, were all of the proper 
age and in full milk, for he told me, 
as often as he was convineed he had a 
bad milker, he sold her right away and 
bought another; ‘for,’’ added he, ** my 
books tell me there is more than a hun- 
dred per cent. difference between a 
good and a bad milker, for while a 
good milker gives a profit, a bad milk- 
er gives a /oss.’’ ‘This was physic to 
me, for I knew that one half my dairy 
cows were too old or too young, and 
the other half far from. good—lI said 
nothing. 

But there was one thing in which 
he shamed me, and that was the way in 
which he had changed the situation 
of his cattle yard, so as to prevent the 
drainage of the dung from passing over 
the high road and down the ditch, as 
had been the case for the last age or 
two; and this he had done so easily too, 
for by digging up the bottom of the old 
yard two or three feet indepth in the 
centre, he had cast it hollow, and ob- 
tained by these means many hundred 
loads of the richest mould, exactly in 


the place where it was required, and all | g 


without the cost and labor of carting, 
to act as a sponge to soak up the drain- 
ing during the winter; and now I found 
him turning it up with his long manure, 
a heap, I had almost said, as large as a 
barn! This was killing two birds with 
one stone, you see, and I wondered 
how the idea could have entered his 
head—for I am sure it had never enter- 
ed mine—but he took down a book 
Vou. I].—5* 
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where there was a picture of a cattle 
yard as natural as life, and pointed out 
the advantages of the alteration, and 
made a calculation of the saving it 
would be to him in the course of the 
year, in the article of manure, that quite 
astonished me; and then he went to 
work with his figuring to show me the 
quantity of capital mould he had obtain- 
ed, merely by digging, multiplying to- 
gether, as he called it, the length and 
breadth by the height, and turning the 
whole into loads, without ever loading 
a bit of it; I declare it made me feel 
all-over-like to see him go from Dan to 
Beersheba in about a whistle. 

But there was a machine in the shed 
at the end of the house, that was a cau- 
tion to me; it was a large grindstone 
set upon rollers, so true, that with a 
single finger it might be set off as 
though it would go a month; now that 
was a tool which I had promised to 
get for the last ten years, but never 
found time to do it, although it had 
cost me hundreds of hours, and some- 
thing more than fime, to go to the tav- 
ern a mile off, every time we want to 
grind ascythe, or hook, or axe, and 
operate on an old worn out rickety 
thing, about as smooth as the back of 
my hand, a quality which it never be- 
fore struck me was chosen by the owner 
and tenant of the tavern, for the pur- 
pose of keeping the noses of his custo- 
mers so long atthe grindstone, as to 
bring on a desire for drink; and now I 
think of it, it is placed in the nine-pin 
alley! I would have passed without 
noticing it, but my young friend re- 
marked, ‘ here is the cheapest article I 
ever bought. It is large and cuts so 
readily that it is no labor to use it; I 
uess it has saved me about the amount 
of rent already; all our tools, from the 
knives of the table to the hoes, spades, 
shovels and pick-axes, are kept sharp, 
and it is pleasure to work with them; 
at hay-time and harvest we generally 
give our scythes a touch every morn- 
ing, which saves hours in the day, and 
many a weary back, besides cutting 
the crops closer and cleaner; I cannot 
calculate the value of such a conve- 
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nience, because I had never been with- 
out one ;” but I thought I cozdd, and 
from that moment determined to get 
one right away. He had many other 
strange things about him, the knowledge 
of-which he told me he had obtained 
from books; but as I must have tired you 
by this time, I shall reserve a farther 
description of them for another oppor- 
tunity. ONE OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 

P. S.—He had, also, what he termed 
a course of crops, different from ours, 
which I must notice in my next. 





Valuable Importation of Stock. 


From our valuable, Eastern exchange 
papers, we learn that Messrs. Wm. H. 
Southam, of Jefferson co., New York, 
and Erastus Corning, of Albany, have 
imported for theirown use, some of the 
highest priced animals of the kind that 
have crossed the Atlantic. We speak 
of high prices in England, because they 
so far exceed the prices in this country. 
Mr. Wait wrote a letter, late in the 
month of September, from Bristol, to a 
gentleman in this city, in which he 
states, that prices have so advanced in 
England since last year, and so fallen 
in this country, that he is bringing no 
cattle. We would suggest that we have 
enough thorough bred animals from 
England, to rear those of the best quali- 
ty at home, and we are of the opinion, 
that importations of live stock, toa great 
extent, might now cease. We have the 
means to become good stock farmers, if 
we ever intend to do so. All we have 
to do is to improve on what we have. 
If we had any way of estimating the 
amount of cash sent to England with- 
in the past five years for horses, cattle, 
sheep, hogs, dogs, &c., no doubt it 
would be an astonishing sum. If far- 
mers now will take a little more pride 
in improving what they have, or at least 
in improving with the means in our own 
country, and take less pride in purchas- 
ing and owning what is foreign, it will 
be more patriotic and redound greatly 
to the good of the country. But to the 
Jate importation. We give matters as 


published in the New York Express : 





Marcarsss.—Hereford cow, formerly Spot— 
first prize cow at the Royal Agricultural Socie- 
ty’s show, against all England. 

Youne Puize.—One year old bull, Hereford, 


son of Matchless—shown with his dam. 


Martha, 4 year old cow, Hereford, 
Ellen, 5 do, do, do. 
Lucy, 1 do, heifer, do, 
Primrose, 1 do, do. do. 
Rarity, 1 do, do. do, 
Perfection, 1 do, do, do. 
Catharine, 1 do. do. do. 

: ar ore 
Eliza, 1 do. do. {= 
Cherry, 6 do. do. Durham, 
Chary, 2 do, do, do. 


Cart stud colt, 1 year old—Samson. 

Cart mare, 6 do. Flower. 

Neapolitan sow, Mrs. Trollope, and her fami- 
ly of eight. 

Berkshire boar—Capt.. Marryat. 


do. sow— Molly. 
do, do.— Betty, 
do, do.—Susan. 
do. do.—Sally. 


Neapolitan sow Hannah. 

Nineteen Cotswold Rains. 

Total cost, 2,7392. 9s. Od. 

The cow Matchless, is probably the finest 
animal of the kind that ever came over. She 
took the prize at the great show at Oxford. 
She cost, landed here, about $1100. Mr. Web- 
ster, who saw her at Oxford, and again here pre- 
vious to her being landed, spoke of her as one 
of the finest animals he had ever seen. 

The mare Flower, is one of the largest horses 
ever brought over, and the stud is of the same 
character; they are intended to improve the 
breed of draught horses, It is well known that 
those horses draw two tons and upwards, 

The Berkshire pigs are of a class, which, for 
form and symmetry, are not to be surpassed. 

The nineteen Cotswold sheep are of the 
largest and finest kind; they shear from ten to 
seventeen pounds of wool, and are celebrated for 
their mutton. 

It is not necessary to describe every animal, 
although they richly deserve a full notice. 

The importation does great credit to 
the enterprising and public spirited own- 
ers, who are Erastus Corning, of Alba- 
ny, and Wm. H. Southam, of Jefferson 
co., N. Y. The latter gentleman went 
purposely to Europe to make this selec- 
tion. Besides the trouble and risk he 
has incurred, he has paid for them up- 
wards of $13,000, landed here. The 
introduction of a choice and valuable 
stock, from the best farms in England, 
is of the highest importance to our coun- 





try at large, as it enriches all; and the 
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ntlemen who have had the enterprise 
and public spirit to make the investment, 


deserve the thanks of the public. 
Agriculturist, 





Silk--Standing Statistics. 


Being frequently applied to for in- 
formation on all of the following topics, 
we have prepared the subjoined para- 
graphs for standing reference. As man 
persons are engaged in the silk business, 
the experience of each may not be pre- 
cisely similar; but the particulars here 
stated are sufficiently near the general 
average to be depended on. 

Cocooneries.—A building forty by 
twenty-one feet, and one story high, 
with three rows of shelves, three feet 
wide, and seven tiers one above the 
other, will feed 150,000 worms at one 
time. From three to five such crops 
may be fed in a season; if fires be kept 
up on cool days, five crops may be easily 
reared. A building two stories high 
will feed double the above quantity. 

Trees.—An acre of ground will con- 
tain 14,520 trees, planted in rows three 
feet apart and one foot asunder in the 
rows; (in the West, about the latitude 
of Cincinnati, five feet by one and a 
half, is near enough,) and if on medium 
good land, will yield one pound of 
leaves from each tree the first season. 
Long experience proves that 150 pounds 
of leaves will yield one pound of reeled 
silk. Many have obtained a pound of 
reeled silk from 100 pounds of leaves, 
and some from only fifty, sixty, &c. 
But 150 pounds is ample allowance. 

Eees, &c.—One ounce of eggs will 
hatch about 30,000 worms; 2500 good 
cocoons, or 3000 of fair average quality, 
will yield a pound of reeled silk; 250 
to 300 cocoons weigh a pound ; a bushel 
contains about 2500 to 3000 cocoons, 
according to quality—hence a bushel 
of cocoons is equal toa pound of reeled 
silk, some say to a pound and a quarter. 
Cocoons are measured by heaping the 
bushel, if the floss remains on them; 


if taken off, the bushel measure is struck, 


or even with its sides. A female moth 
will lay from 400 to 500 eggs. 


4 








| 





The mammoth white, pea-nut, and 
sulphur worms, are all very good to 
feed. Every person has his preferences. 
The color of the silk does not alter its 
value, one commanding as good a price 
as the other. ‘The pierced cocoons, 
from which the moth has eaten out, are 
purchased by those who purchase the 
perfect cocoons. A few hours’ boilin 
in soap-suds renders them as soft po 
manageable as raw cotton. 


PRICES CURRENT IN PHILADELPHIA, 


Cocoons three to five dollars per 
bushel; the demand exceeding the sup- 
ply. 

Silk worm eggs, three to ten dollars 
per ounce of clear eggs. 

American reeled silk, four dollars to 
five dollars and a half per pound. 

Brooks’s; Reel for reeling and twist- 
ing silk, thirty-five to forty dollars. 

Dennis’s Reel, about thirty dollars. 

Gay’s Complete Silk Machinery 400 
dollars. 

Cheney’s Reel, is six dollars. 


Piedmontese or Italian Reel, fifteen 
dojlars. Silk Farmer. 





Ancient Pear Trees. 


The ancient pear tree planted in 
1628, by Governor Endicott, on his 
farm in Danvers, is yet in full life, and 
has this year produced a crop of good 
pears. It is a Bon Chretien. 

In Eastham, on Cape Cod, is another 
pear tree, planted in 1640, by Governor 
Prince, in his garden. It is a flourish- 
ing lofty tree, and produces on an ave- 
rage fifteen bushels a year. 





Profitable Sow. 


There is, at this time, in the posses- 
sion of a respectable farmer at Fenny 
Stratford, Bucks, a very fine sow of the 
Berkshire breed, which has produced, 
within fourteen months two litters of 
pigs; which pigs have been sold and 
brought the extraordinary sum of £89, 
ls. 23d. And, what is more surprising, 
the same sow has now a litter of pigs 


by her side, worth at least, 30 pounds. 
Northampton Herald. 
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Facts. 


_ We were about to write on this very 
subject, when thisarticle caught our eye 
in the Nashville *‘Agriculturist,”’ (a most 
valuable and well conducted paper, by 
the way,) following our own train of 
thoughts so closely, that we have adopt- 
ed it, and offer it to our readers, with a 
hope that they will * think on’t,” and 


send us their facts. 

An incognito correspondent has given us a 
note, requesting that our columns be filled en- 
tirely with “ facts,” and nothing but facts. 
The advice is good; but we must say to our 
friend “ Farmer,” if any agricultural paper of 
the “ States,” forthe time that it has been in 
existence, contains more facts than ours, we 
should like to have it pointed out. We pretend 
neither to flourishes, embellishments, nor specu- | 
lations, and we think this is a good time to say | 
to our correspondent, and all others whom it) 
may concern, that the man does not, and never | 
has lived, who can write twenty-four pages the | 
size of the Agriculturist, of facts per month, | 
from his own experience, Take the Albany | 
Cultivator for example ;—no journal of the, 
country has so many facts in relation to the 
agriculture’ of the North—and whence does it 
get them '—from the experience of the Editors| 
alone ’—by no means, Correspondents furnish 
most of the matter, and the Editors digest and 
put in form. What could we not do, if the 








farmers of the great valley would send us their 


experience every month ?—Every paragraph 
would contain a fact. But the truth is, too 
many farmers of the West say, by their conduct, 
it is not their business to tell the result of their 
exertions. It is a fact known to us, that not 
a few, in this country, think they know some- 
thing about the garden, farm, stock, &c., that 
no other one knows, and for fear others will be 
profited by their knowledge, keep it to them- 
selves. We know some who think they have 
discovered plans to produce early potatoes for 
market, and they are too contracted and niggard- 
ly in their feelings to tell the world what they 
know. Patriots and open-hearted gentlemen 
desire to keep nothng secret that will benefit 
their contemporaries, . But shame to tel] the) 


fact, that some are so illiberal, that if they have |' 


learned to cure a horse of the cholic or scratch- 
es, they must exercise their secretiveness for 
pay. We knew an old miser who lived in an 
adjoining county, that was the only one of all 
the country round that seemed to understand 
the secret of raising sweet potatoes! and this 
his covetous, contracted little soul made him 
keep to himself, till it did seem the very ven- 
geance of heaven fell upon him for his inhu- 
manity, and he was driven from the country in 


ple of justice to their country, to give the “facta 
of their experience to their fellow citizens, 
These slight hints, we trust, will be enough for 
the wise, Send your facts. 





Notes of a Tour. 


In a recent tour in the eastern section 
of our country, I have met with man 
things to gratify the friends of ugtod 
tural improvement. Through the whole 
length and breadth of this favored land, 
the constant operations of industry, are 
clearly discernible. ‘The rugged forests 
are every where disappearing, and their 
places supplied with green pastures, 
luxuriant meadows, or abundant crops ; 


ior, if woodlands are still retained, the 


new growth of selected trees, shoot up 
with a grace and beauty seldom found 


jin the dense and matted masses of our _ 








disgrace. Farmers are bound by every princi- | 


| native wilds. ‘The log cabin gives place 
| to the handsome cottage, and the slight, 
frail tenement of the pioneer, to the 
| substantial farm-house or more elegant 
mansion of the wealthy husbandman. 
Nor does the career of improvement 
stop with the more convenient and ac- 
cessible portions of the soil; every- 
where nature is pursued in her remotest 
haunts, and everywhere subdued ; and 
from the self-sustained luxuriant bot- 
toms to the verdure-clad summits of the 
loftiest hills, the untiring energy of our 
Anglo-Saxon race is throughout conspi- 
cuous, ‘The highways are made better 
and more direct, and the lightning 
paths, with their fierce engines glaring 
like meteors through the sky, convey 
the traveller from point to point with 
such rapidity, as to leave him all his 
time for his favorite pursuits or obser- 
vations, requiring scarcely any appre 


ciable portion of it for locomotion. 
Albany Cultivator. 





Corn Sugar. 


The subject of corn-stalk sugar, introduced 
by Mr. Webb, at the Agricultural meeting in 
this city, appears to be attracting considerable 
notice in various sections of the country. We 
understand that Mr. Ellsworth, the Commis- 
sioner of Patents at Washington, is much inte 
rested. in the subject, and that further experi- 


ments are about to be made by Mr. Webb. 
Deleware Journal. 4 
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On the Culture of Silk. 
BY LEWIS GARRET. 


This is, to many in this country, a novelty, 
and by some esteemed a mere humbug, al- 
though it has been in successful operation for 
some four thousand years in China, and long 
known as a profitable branch of industry in 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, and in some por- 
tions of America. Fifty years ago the cotton 
culture, and the notion of* its becoming the 
leading staple of our country, an important 
article of commerce, and a source of individual 
and national wealth, would have been esteemed 
visionary, Thirty-six years ago, when I first 
knew the country, then familiarly known by 
the name of Cumberland—now Middle Tennes- 
see, a few acres of ground, cultivated in cotton, 
were interspersed through a limited country thin- 
ly populated. At that time the Western Dis- 
trict of ‘Tennessee, the states of Alabama, Ar- 





kansas, Louisiana, and a great portion of Mis- 
sissippi, were not thought of as cotton regions. 
To have talked then of large fields of cotton in 
Tennessee—extensive farms, white with this 
article, in regions then the habitations of savages 
and wild beasts—of thousands of cotton bales 
being shipped to New Orleans, and a rich cargo 
brought back in return in so short a period, 
would have been pronounced a humbug. But 
we have seen this in all its details and benefits 
realized. It is well known that what was called 
the “cotton fever,” raged to excess at one pe- 
riod; but this was no proof of the inutility of 
the enterprise. The business, however, is 
overdone—the land in many places exhausted— 
as it regards Middle Tennessee, from some 
cause or combination of causes, the culture of 
cotton has become difficult and uncertain, and 
we are almost destitute of any leading staple, 

The silk culture—which has contributed 
to make the Chinese empire the richest and 
mest independent country in the world—that 
has given employment and bread to destitute 
millions of men, women and children in numer- 
ous other regions, less favorable to the enterprise, 
as it regards climate and soil—which has given 
an impetus to industry, to merchandise, and to 
navigation—this branch of domestic industry 
presents itself to us under favorable auspices— 
and at a time when the stagnation of business, 
pecuniary pressure, and the want of some lead- 
ing staple—some important article of commerce, 
loudly calls for such adesideratum. It presents 
itself in the simplest imaginable form. 

The material from which silk is made is 
easily obtained—that species of mulberry (the 
Morus Multicaulis) deemed the most suitable 
and convenient, is readily procured, and requires 
only a little experience, care, and industry, to 


——_ 


requires a little reading, plain common sense, 
practical experience, and industrious habits, to 
manage the whole, and conduct it to a profita- 
ble and useful issue. It may be undertaken 
and carried on with or without capital—by 
many or few—strong or weak hands—upon a 
large or small scale—the aged and infirm— 
women and children, who cannot perform hard 
labor, can gather the leaves, feed the worms, 
take care of the cocoons, which contain a rich 
treasure, manage the reel, &c. &c., and be pro- 
fitably and usefully employed. 

The ladies have, in some instances, taken the 
lead in this enterprise, so beneficial to mankind. 
History relates that the “ lawful wife of the em- 
peror of China, Siling-chi, began the culture 
of silk—had a large quantity of those insects 
(the silk worm) collected, which she fed her- 
self,” &c.; and posterity rendered her particu- 
lar honors under the name of the “ goddess of 
silk worms ;” this business, found profitable at 
first, was continued—* the fair sex of all ranks 
did not fail to copy a precedent at once honora- 
ble in its character and profitable to them- 
selves.” In the year 1755, Mrs. Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, “ took with her to England a 
quantity of excellent silk, which she had raised 
and spun in the vicinity of Charleston.” “The 
silk culture, it is asserted, commenced in South 
Carolina, as in Georgia,” about the year 1732, 
“The ladies of South Carolina hesitated not to 
devote their attention to what had, from time 
immemorial, constituted the care of a long line 
of the empresses of the Celestial Empire.” 

The annual drain of the precious metals for 
the single article of silks is immense—and that 
too from the United States—a country possess- 
ing climate, soil, mechanical genius, and other 
facilities, every way adequate to check or stop 
this drain, and to compete with other countries 
in the production of thisarticle—and it is stated, 
on unquestionable authority, that the importa- 
tions of manufactured silks, in 1836, “ amounted 
to $22,079,000,” 

“ The success of the silk culture in France,” 
more than two hundred years ago, induced 
James I., king of England, to say, “that ina 
few years our brother, the French King, hath 
both began and brought to perfection the mak- 
ing of silk in his country, whereby he has won 
to himself honor, and to his subjects a marvel- 
lous increase of wealth.” In 1661 “the com- 
pany of silk throwsters in London, then em- 
ployed 40,000 men, women and children.” 
Would our uninformed fellow-citizens denounce 
this rapid progress of “silk or multicaulis fe- 
ver?” As early as 1622, it isstated that James 


| L, king of England, encouraged the culture of 


silk in the colonies of North America—it was 
commenced and prospered for a time in differ- 





render it abundant. The laborers—the simple 
insects—the silk worm, which, with instinctive 
skill, converts the mulberry leaf into a valuable 








and useful fabric, is easily obtained, and only 


ent places——A “report on the mulberry and 
sugar beet, published during the second session 
of the twenty-fifth Congress” assigns reaso 1s 
why it was neglected. - white Italian mal- 
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berry “was the only variety cultivated; andj) pounds—he weighed each hog, and 


this was unfit for use for several years.” “The 
difficulty in the process of reeling,” and “the 
want of a market for cocoons or raw silk ;”’ and 
that “ the culture of silk was not abandoned in 
this country on account of the.soil or climate.” 
These difficulties are removed by the introduc- 
tion of the Morus Multicaulis, which is of quick- 
er growth and more abundant foliage—the im- 
provements in the process of reeling, and a ready 
market for cocoons or raw silk,—for the supe- 
rior advantages of the Morus Multicaulis above 
other species of mulberry, we have the testi- 
mony of G. B. Smith, Dr. Pasealis, the Silk 
Culturist, and sundry other scientific and prac- 
tical writers. It is stated by Mr. Judson, that 
“the foliage which may be gathered from an- 
nual shoots on an acre of Jand, will furnish food 
enough to sastain a family of worms, sufficient- 
ly numerous to make 128 pounds of silk, worth 
at present prices 8 or $900 Practical men say 
that an acre set in this tree will furnish food 
for a million of worms—allowing three thou- 
sand cocoons to make a bushel, the amount 
will be over 300 bushels, which will command 
a ready market at four dollars per bushel. The 
progress of the silk business in this country 
will probably be gradual, but certain, in propor- 
tion to the success of actual experiments, and 
the degree of information circulated among the 
people—example has a more powerful influence 
than theory. The example of China, by de- 
spread its influence to other regions—the 
example of the French king attracted the atten- 
tion of the king of England, and the success of 
France gave an impetus to the business in 
England. It is a business within the reach of 
every industrious family; and the example of 
one will influence and benefit many, It can- 
not be monopolized—-companies and the wealthy 
may establish factories—all the better—the in- 
dustrious poor who own or can rent a small 
piece of ground, can raise cocoons, and find a 
ready market—nor will it interfere materially 
with ordinary cropping. Agriculturist. 





To the Editors of the Western Farmer & Gardener. 
Hamilton Co., O., Nov. 26th, 1840, 


Gentlemen:—A friend of mine rela- 
ted to me, a few days since, the result 
of an experiment made in feeding hogs, 
which may be interesting to your read- 
ers. He took four of the common 
breed of hogs from his field, all as near 
the same age, size, and condition as 
possible; and after ascertaining what 
quantity of shelled corn each animal 
would eat per day, without waste— 


and which he found to be about 17) 








penned them two in a pen. 
one pair he fed 34 pounds of shelled 
corn per day, and to the other pair he 
gave 17 pounds of corn meal made into 
mush. Atthe expiration of four weeks, 
each one was again carefully weighed ; 
one of those fed on dry corn had gained 
but three. pounds—he was afterwards 
found to be diseased—the other had 
gained twenty pounds. On weighing 
those which had been fed upon half the 
quantity of corn ground into meal and 
made into mush, their increase was 
found to be, the one 23 pounds and the 
other 28. 

These results convinced me of the 
economy of not only grinding or chop- 
ping, but of cooking the food for all 
animals, A SUBSCRIBER. 


We have long been convinced of 
this, and have repeatedly urged its 


adoption, and are pleased to see that © 


the practice is already becoming com- 
mon. In the above experiment, be- 
sides the saving in quantity consumed, 
the gain in the extra increase, of those 
fed on the cooked food, was no small 
matter. It is evident, however, that 
the hogs themselves must have been of 
a very ordinary breed—had they been 
at all akin to ** Oteco,”’ the increase in 
weight, from a daily allowance of eight 
and a half pounds of corn meal mush, 
would have been very different. We 
saw a proof of the effect of even a slight 
cross of the improved breeds, in a lot 
of ten, on the farm of William Neff, 
Esq., of this county, which were pigged 
last April, and are now in the pen and 
in process of being fatted. They will 
weigh, we are confident, at least three 
hundred pounds, nett, by the end of 
December! They are only one-fourth 
bred Irish Graziers. When so slight 
a tinge of good blood will do such won- 
ders, is it not surprising that our far- 
mers do not all strain a point to im- 
prove their long-nosed, long-legged corn 
eribs ? T. A. 





In the same manner that plenty is the recom- 
pense of assiduous and laborious toil, so peace 
and security are the rewards of virtuous conduct. 
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For the Western Farmer & Gardener. 
Catting up Corn. 
Sctoto Valley, Nov. 28th, 1840 


Messrs. Editors :—Singular though 
it may appear, it is nevertheless true, 
that few of our western or southern 
farmers realize more than one half of 
their corn crop—the grain is saved, and 
some few gather the blades or leaves 
and the tops for winter fodder—a still 
smaller number cut up their corn when 
nearly ripe, and shuck it in the field, 
and as they want it they haul it home 
and husk it, feeding it just as itis, with- 
out any cutting up, to their cattle. By 
this way of managing, they waste one 
half of it. I have been in the habit, for 
some time past, of cutting up my corn 
crop in this way ; before I feed out the 
fodder, I cut all I can of it with a straw 
cutter, as well as all my hay and straw 
that I feed, and give it to my cattle and 
horses mixed together. [ have never 
tried steaming it, for want of an appa- 
ratus, and I cannot cut up more than 
half the stalk of our big western corn— 
my cutter won’t do it, and if it could I 
doubt if the cattle would chew it— and 
yet [ am convinced that the nearer the 
ground the sweeter and more nutritious 
is the stalk. Can you tell me how to 
manage with it so as to save itall? I 
can always sell my hay at a good price, 
and find that so long as I have plenty of 
corn fodder for my stock they do well. 
Can’t you put us ona cheap plan of 
steaming, so that we farmers, with mo- 
derate sized farms, could afford to do 
it? I am more pleased with your pa- 
per every number I get.—I like it, not 
only because it tells me all I want to 
know about my farming work, but be- 
cause it is a /Vestern paper. We 
should be pleased with it, considering 
the instruction you give us, and the 
pretty pictures, too, of fine stock, some 
of which I shall try to have yet, old as 
I am. AN OLD BUCKEYE FARMER. 


_Thanks, thanks to our old friend for 
his encouraging letter and for his hints. 
Pray, readers, give us such communi- 


| our paper interesting. In answer to 
the above enquiries, we would say, 
that Mr. Whipple is engaged in per- 
fecting a machine, which, in addition 
to cutting straw, hay and roots, first 
crushes and then cuts the largest stalks 
of corn, preparing them at once for feed. 
By the use of such a machine, and of 
the stock mill, the entire crop of corn 
may be fed out—stock, blade, cob and 
in. 

Of the economy of feeding stock in 
this way, we think few can doubt. 
During the winter, many of the hands 
on a large farm or plantation are com- 
paratively idle, and on smaller farms 
the process would require so short a 
time each day, that it can be no objec- 
tion. One yoke of cattle or three cows 
cannot consume more than the stalks 
and fodder from one acre, if a fair crop, 
cut at the proper season, thoroughly 
cured and chopped before feeding—and 
it is proved clearly that cows will give 
more and better milk when fed on corn 
fodder than on the best timothy hay. 
We doubt if two acres would winter 
the same number at all, if fed out 
rough; and certainly it would require 
no more work to save, chop up and 
steam the produce of one acre, than to 
save, haul home and feed out double 
the quantity. Cattle, too, are kept in 
much finer order. 

Say a farmer has an average crop of 

fifty acres of corn—sixty bushels per 
acre—3000 bushels at 33; cts. $1,000. 
As each cow will consume one ton of 
good hay in a winter, the average price 
of which is $8—one hundred and fifty 
cows would consume $1,200 in hay; 
the fifty acres of corn fodder would feed 
the same number, and hence is fairly 
worth $1,200, making its rate of value 
over that of the corn 20 per cent. ! 
The process of steaming renders the 
corn stalks much more nutritive and 
palatable than when dry—they become 
much sweeter, too, and if mixed with a 
proportion of chop from the feed mill, 
and prepared under the drip of a lot of 
sugar beet, we cannot imagine better 
food for horse, cow or hog. 





cations frequently —we could then make 
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Lucerne.—Cure for Warts on Cows. 
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steaming apparatus, such as we consider 
the cheapest and best suited for farms 
of all sizes, and hope to be able to give 
it in our next number. T. As. 





Lucerne--Caution, 


This is not just the season of the 
year for speaking of green food for cat- 
tle, but it is the time when both our- 
selves and our readers have most lei- 
sure for study—the long winter evenings 
afford us an opportunity for preparing, 
and our readers for digesting such arti- 
cles as the following. 

Lucerne is now highly recommended 
to the attention of farmers, both as a 
crop for soiling, (cutting and feeding 
green,) and for hay. In looking over 
some works, treating of the practice of 
dairy-feeding in France and Switzer- 
Jand, we met with the following re- 
marks, which are translated from a little 
work, published by order of the French 
Government, to be distributed amongst 
the dairy-keepers of Paris and its vicini- 
ty. We give it asa caution to those 
who might attempt soiling next summer 
—and not with the view of preventing 
their sowing Lucerne, which is most 
assuredly a valuable crop. By the way, 
as there are many who may not know 
what kind of a plant it is, we will re- 
mark, that it somewhat resembles red 
clover, but is of a larger and more luxu- 
riant growth, yielding three or four 


heavy crops of hay in a season, when/| 


once it is well set. It is fit for cutting 
very early in the spring, and is then cut 
and fed green—it is of this practice that 
our extract treats. T.A 

“ Lucerne given green, alone, without discre- 
tion, before the flowers open, covered with dew, 
or wet with rain, and not yet withered a little 
by the sun, is apt to give cows the gripes, and 
blast or blow them, a disorder which sometimes 


ends fatally. This plant, so far from being) 


cooling, as some have imagined, is really very 
heating. It not only makes the milk of mid- 
dling quality, but it is even certain, and farmers 
who are candid, acknowledge it, that this milk 
taken alone, is of a heating quality. It has 
also been observed by farmers, that when press- 
ed by a deficiency of other nutriment, or from 
economy, they are induced to keep their cows 
on green lucerne, and especially the second 
crop, and on no other food, they are subject to 














eruption, and an oozing of a yellowish or red- 
dish fluid, which generally first appears on the 
pasterns of the hind legs, and spreads succes- 
sively to the hocks, the thighs, the udder, and 
the belly. It does not often attack the fore legs, 
The skin chops, or is drawn up into folds, and 
exudes a sharp humor, which gradually dries, 
and forms yellowish crusts or scabs, which 
gradually fall off with the air, and leave the skin 
naked. The thighs are so inflamed that the 
animal feels great difficulty in lying down. 

This eruption causes so much weakness 
sometimes, that the cows cut the inside of the 
leg with the opposite foot, and make themselves 
bleed; the appetite and milk diminish, but at 
the same time they ruminate, and do not appear 
in other respects ill; it is observed that they 
always drink more than other cows. It con- 
tinues about fifteen days, and terminates more 
quickly, when the farmer does not apply butter, 
fat from the frying-pan, or other greasy matter 
to it, which is a common practice with them, 
The using these greasy and rancid applications 
leaves swellings in the legs, which are a con- 
siderable time in going off. The sooner the 
cause of eruption, lucerne, is taken away from 
the cow, the more quickly does the disease 
cease ; but the farmer has not always a sufficient 
quantity of other food to give them; he must 
then mix with the lucerne as much as he can 
of that fodder, whether green or dry, which he 
can procure ; which should not be given till the 
day after it has been cut; during this time it 
should be spread out and exposed to the sun. 
It will be useful also to sprinkle it with water 
in which some salt has been dissolved, imme- 
diately before it is given, and it should be given 
in smaller quantity than usual. In addition to 
these measures, they should be allowed white 
water to drink ; that is, water with a little flour 
mixed up in it; the eruptions should be kept 
clean with warm water, or with an infusion of 
elder flowers ; this, with walking exercise, pure 
air, good litter, and a strict attention to cleanli- 
ness, will soon subdue the disorder, which, 
though not of a very dangerous nature, is ex- 
tremely disgusting, and cannot fail of giving 
those who see it a distaste for milk.” 





Cure FOR WARTS ON cows.—lI had a 
cow that had a large bunch of warts 
grown under her udder, as large as the 
back of my hand, and it kept increasing. 
I made a strong decoction of alum and 
water, and washed the part two or three 
times a day; in a short time it was as 
clear as any part of the udder. I also 
have had cows’ teats so covered with 
warts that it was difficult to milk them; 
the above, applied after milking, always 
effected a cure. English Paper. 
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From the American Farmer. 


Making Pork--Cooking Food for Ani- 
mals. 


Making pork is one of the most es- 
sential interests of the farmer, and may 
be made one of the most profitable. 
We question, however, whether, as 
generally conducted, much money is 
made by feeding swine, and the rea- 
sons are sufficiently plain. In the first 
place, but little attention, if any, is paid 
to the kind of hog used for feeding. 
I: is enough, if the animal, caught and 
caged in the pen, isa hog; the fact that 
a given quantity of food fed to some 
breeds will make nearly or quite as 
much again pork as when fed to some 
other breeds, is overlooked; and an 
astonishing quantity of roots and grain is 
thus annually wasted. In the second 
place, the mode of feeding is very de- 
fective. ‘The food may be good, but if 
given to the hog unprepared, or uncook- 
ed, much of its efficiency is lost. To 
keep hogs profitably, they should, from 
the first, be kept in a thriving state. 
Not half fattened at one time, and then 
allowed to fall away until they are mis- 
erably poor; but kept constantly im- 
proving from the time they leave the 
sow until they are ready for slaughter- 
ing. It takes a much larger amount of 
food to raise an animal of any kind 
allowed to become poor, than to keep 
one constantly thriving. Again, the 
tine allotted to feeding, is usually too 
limited ; good; firm, heavy pork cannot 
be made, no matter what may be the 
food used, short of three or four months. 
Hogs may be puffed out, and made to 
look pretty fair, but their meat will not 
be hard and firm, and will be affected 
with the complaint called shrinking in 
the pot. Hogs fatten much faster in 
moderate weather than in severe cold 
weather; and hence the process of fat- 
tening should commence as early as the 
food to be used can be had. After the 
process of feeding begins, see that the 
hogs have enough ; to suppose a squeal- 
ing, ravening hog will fat, is a mistake, 
but unfortunately a common one. 


of the profits that might be made from 
feeding pork, by not paying attention 
to the making of manure from swine. 
For corn, a variety of experiments has 
convinced us there is no manure that 
can be compared with that of the pig; 
and the farmer who permits any of this 
to be wasted, or does not give the aui- 
mal an opportunity of converting as 
much mould, vegetable matter, &c, into 
manure as can be done, is a great loser 
in the end. Some able farmers have 
estimated that the manure made by a 
lot of pigs, where the proper materials 
are provided, will fully pay the expense 
of feeding ; but there is no doubt if they 
do not do this, they will, by fermenting 
the most enriching compost for crops, 
add essentially to the ultim .e profits of 
the farmer. ‘T’o make good pork, a hog 
should not be less than fifteen months 
old, kept constantly thriving, not have 
a yard as large as the farm or the high- 
way, and be fed on good food not less 
than three months. 





COOKING FOOD FOR ANIMALS, 


All are aware that grain, of almost 
every kind, greatly increases in bulk 
by steaming or boiling, and this bulk is 
greatest at the moment the grain is 
swelled so as to crack or burst its skin. 
It is also known that cooked food is far 
more nutritious than that which is un- 
cooked; and many have gone on the 
supposition that its mcrease in value for 
food, was equal to its increase in bulk 
in cooking. ‘This is doubtless a mis- 
take, as the nutritive power of articles 
is rarely in proportion to their size, and 
never perhaps in proportion to their 
increase of bulk in cooking. 

Reaumur instituted a series of experi- 
ments to determine the rate of increase 
in different articles of food most. com- 
monly used for animals, and found the 
result of some of them as follows: 

4 pts. of oats after boiling, filled 7 pts. 


4 “6 barley 6s “* 10 
4 “8 buckwheat ‘“ 14 6 
4 + Indian corn ‘ “15 4 
4 & wheat 66 «10 
4 6 rye sé 66 15 ‘6 








Farmers in general, miss a large part 
Vou. If.—6 
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‘roots, or mixed with the hot mass in 
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to ascertain the effect of such food on 
animals, he found that with some of 
these articles, though the bulk was 
much increased, the total of food re- 
quired to satisfy the animal, was the 
same as if no co ooking had taken place: 
or that an animal that would eat half : 
bushel of oats dry, would eat a bushel 
cocked with the same ease. ‘The nu- 
tritive power was, however, apparently 
increased, or the whole of it contained 
in the grain made available; which, 
when grain is fed whole or raw, is rare- 
ly the case. On the whole, he came to 
the conclusion that when wheat, barley, 
or Indian corn, is used fur feeding, it is 
far more economical to boil or cook 
these grains, than to feed them in a raw | 
state; but that little is gained on the 
score of economy, when time, fuel, &e., 
are taken into consideratton, in cooking 
oats, rye, and buckwheat. 

In determining the question of econ- 
omy, much, we think, is depending on | 
the manner in which the cooking of, 
the grain is performed, whether alone, | 
or with other substances, such as roots. 
Alone, corn is the most improved by 
cooking of any of these grains, and 
the value of corn meal for making pork, 
it has been shown by experiment, is al- 
most doubled when made into pudding. 
We have long been in the habit of boil- 
ing and steaming potatoes for feeding 
pigs or making pork. With them, in 
the early part of the feeding, we incor- 
porate apples, squashes, pumpkins, or 
indeed almost any vegetables of which 
swine are fond. ‘The grain we use is| 
ground, and either steamed with the 











the vats as it is taken from the steamer. 
As the feeding progresses, the quantity 
of meal is increased, until towards the 
last, that material alone is used. Corn 
is decidedly the best grain for making 
pork; peas and harley are next; with 
the others, we have had little experi- 


ence, though what we have had with, 


buckwheat has impressed us favorably 


of its value. Gittins 





a1 the counsel be good, no matter who 
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Cotton Crop. 


‘I'he Charleston Mercury says, that 
there is a universal belief among the 
planters at the South, that the crop of 
cotton will be less than for several years 
past—and the reason it has not risen 
in price is, that the banks are preparing 
to resutne specie payments, which can- 
not be done without increasing the de- 
mand and value of money—and also in 
consequence of the very large crep last 
vear, there has as yet been no deficiency 
felt in the supply. 


American Farmer, 


From the Agriculturist. 
Disadvantages of Feeding entirely on 
Dry Food. ; 

Horses and cattle fed on chopped oats 
or rye straw in its dry state, will ob- 
stinately refuse to take up all that is put 
in the troughs, and what they consume 
will be less nutritious than when slight- 
ly fermented. ‘The process is the fol- 
lowing, to feed on a cheap plan, and 
keep stock in better health and general 
condition, than with any other system : 
Have a box of sufficient size to contain 
all the food for your animals for one 
time feeding; cut oats, rye, or even 
wheat straw, and mix with it one half 
gallon of Indian or rye meal for each 
beast, sprinkle in a little salt with water 
enongh to moisten the whole mass, let 
it stand before feeding at least twelve 
hours, or till it acquires a slight acid 
taste; then give it to the stock in the 
proportion you measured’ in, and your 
horses and cattle will be so fond of it, 
that they will lick up every straw, keep 
fat and do well. By this mode I have 
found, from three years’ experience, 
that horses and cows will do better than 
upon all the corn and dry fodder you 
can give them. T. F. CON, 





MEAL AND MILK For CHICKENS.—We pur- 
chased a pair of unusually fat chickens from a 
country wagon a few days since, and had the 
curiosity to inquire of the seller how he suc- 
ceeded in getting them so fat. His reply was 
that he fed them with Indian meal and milk. 
Merely take’uncooked meal and wet it up with 
cold sweet milk, and feed liberally, and your 
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| chickens will fatten rapidly. 
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THE SUBTENDED HIVE AND IMPROVED STAND. 


Being fearful of fatiguing the general 
reader, by treating of the more dry parts 
of my subject, at too great length, I 
shall aim at giving as great a variety as 
possible in each number—this must be 
my excuse to those, who think that | 
ramble too freely from one division of 
my text to another. 

Having several urgent requests, from 
individuals who are anxious to improve 
their mode of managing bees, to give 
them my method now, that they may 
prepare their stands and boxes during 
the winter, I shall proceed to do so; 
and, that I may be the more easily un- 
derstood, have had a cut prepared, illus- 
trative of the subject. I may premise 
that I lay no claims to originating the 
subtended hive, but only to improving 
on the suggestion of M. Ducouedic, a 
eelebrated French apiarist; and adding 
to his plan a stand or shelf of my own ; 
which, with a reasonable share of at- 
tention, will secure the bee from the 
moth, and from hornets, and other such 





remove ail the honey each hive can 
spare, without inconvenience.or annoy- 
ance to the inhabitants. 

The great and insuperable objection 
to bee-palaces, rooms fitted up in the 
garret, large boxes with small ones or 
glasses fixed on top, and the various 
other like plans, too generally adopted, 
and always ending in disappointment, 
is, that they all aim “at compelling the 


its, instead of guiding and assisting 
those habits. One object aimed at, is 
to prevent their swarming—an_ ill- 
judged attempt and poor economy, as | 
shall prove before Ihave done. Another 
is, the convenience of getting honey at 
any time—to attain this, boxes or 
glasses are placed on top of the main 
hive, with the idle hope that the hee 
will reverse its usual course, and work 
up instead of down. ‘They may do 
so once, and yield their proprietor 
some very fine honey, in nice, white 
comb; but rarely work up a second 





enemies; and enable the proprietor to 





time, only using the empty box as a 


bee to work contrary to its natural hab- . 
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withdrawing room, in very warm 
weather! Such additions, too, form 
capital breeding places for the moth. 
But of the hive itself first—of its ad- 
vantages over all others I am acquainted 
with, I will speak again. In the ac- 
companying cut, we have the stand and 
the subtended hive in its different 
stages, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. The stand 
is made of a piece of two inch pine 


stuff;’’ length 24 and breadth 18 inch- 
es; 8 inches from one end, and 2 from 
the other and from each side, is marked 
a square of 14 inches; from the outside 
of this square, the board is dressed off, 
with an even slope, until its thickness 
at the front edge. is reduced to half an 
inch, and at the other three edges to 
about an inch. ‘The square is then 
reduced to 12 inches, in the centre of 
which is bored an inch auger hole ;—to 
this hole the inner square is also gradu- 


ally sloped to the depth of an inch—| 


thus securing the bees from any possi- 
bility of wet lodging about their hive. 
There will then be a level, smooth strip 
of one inch in width, surrounding the 
square of 12 inches, on which to set 
the box@r hive. Of course, itas not 
absolutely necessary to use these pre- 
cise dimensions—I am only giving 
those that I have found answer best. 
Four inches from the front edge of the 
stand, commence cutting a channel, an 
inch and a half in width, and of such 
a depth as to carry it out, on an even 
slope, half way between the inner edge 
of the hive and the ventilating hole in 
the centre. Over this, glue a strip of 
wood, after fitting it neatly, dressing it 
down even with the slope of the stand, 
so as to Jeave a tunnel an inch and a 
half in width, by a quarter of an inch 
deep. Over the centre hole, nail a 
scrap of sieve wire, to prevent the en- 
trance of insects; and over the outlet 
of the tunnel, hang a small wire grate, 
in such a way as that it can either be 
thrown back to permit the exit of the 
bees, or fastened down to keep them 
at home in clear days in winter. For 
feet to the stand, I let in four of what 











spikes. ‘lhe lower end ought also to 
be planed smooth, and the whole should 
have two coats of white lead paint, some 
time before it is wanted, that the offen- 
sive smell of the oil may be dissipated 
before the bees are brought in contact 
with it. 

The boxes are formed of good pine 
or poplar plank, one inch thick, and 
twelve inches (or a cubic foot) in 
the clear, every way. ‘They must be 
planed inside and out, except the top, 
which will be left rough on the lower 
side, that the bees may be able to at- 
tach their comb to it. They should be 
neatly put together, the edges joined, 
so as to fit perfectly close, and leave no 
crevices for the moth to insert its eggs. 
The more effectually to prevent this, I 
find it a good practice, before nailing 
the sides together, to puta little thick 
white lead paint along the edge, which 
renders it completely tight. ‘The top 
ought not to be served so, but put on as 
closely as possible with six or eight 
screw nails, that it may be removed to 
facilitate the taking out of the comb. 
In the top is bored four, inch and quar- 
ter auger holes, to allow of a commu- 
nication between the boxes, in the hives 
No. 2 and 3; butin No. 1 these are 
plugged up quite tight. I, cut no in- 
lets in any of the boxes, the tunnel 
serving that purpose, but dress the 
lower edge so that it will fit perfectly 
tight. I should also give the outside of 
the boxes two coats of white Jead paint, 
puttying up every crack or crevice be- 
fore laying on the second coat—it is in 
such places that the moth lays her eggs, 
and when a box is carelessly made and 
full of cracks, or stands so long on the 
shelf as to become so, it is impossible 
to prevent the destruction of the bees 
contained in it. 

Many, I have no doubt, will shrug 
their shoulders at the idea of taking all 
this pains with a bee-hive—to the care 
of such, I would not recommend the 
apiary. Any man who can handle a 
plane, a chisel and a hammer, can pre- 
pare both the shelf and box, as I have 
described, without applying to the car- 








are called double tenpenny nails, or 20d 


penter, and thus profitably occupy 
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many a wet, dreary day, that otherwise 
would hang heavy on their hands, and 
afford them a pleasant relaxation, after 
even reading had become irksome. 
‘I'hen, think of the profit! 

When a young swarm comes off, in 
the spring, take one of these boxes, 
after neatly plugging up the holes in the 
top, put the swarm in it, (of swarming, 
&c., anon,) and in the evening set it on 
the shelf in the apiary or bee shed. If 
the swarm is at all a strong one, they 
will come very near filling one box—lI 
have had swarms, from the subtended 
hive, that came near to filling two. It 


He keeps too much stock, and 
many of them are unruly, He has place for 
nothing, and nothing in tts place. If he wants 
a gimlet, a chisel or a hammer, he cannot find 
it. He seldom does anything in stormy weath- 
er, or in an evening. You will often, perhaps, 
hear of his being in the bar-reom talking of hard 
times, Although he has been on a piece of 
land twenty years, ask him for grafted apples, 
and he will tell you that he could not raise 
them, for he never had any luck. His indo- 
lence and carelessness subject him to many ac- 
cidents, He loses cider for want of a hoop; 
his plough breaks in his hurry to get in his 
seed in season, because it was not housed, and 
in harvest time, when he is at, work on a distant 
part of his farm, the hogs break into his garden, 
for want of asmall repair in his fence. He 
aiways feels in a hurry, yet in his busiest day, 


manuring. 








rarely occurs, however, that a single 
swarm is too numerous for one, If they 
are not so crowded as to require the im- 
mediate addition of another, let them re- 
main undisturbed in the first one (No. 1) 
for a week or ten days; when, by gently 
raising the box some evening, it will 
be found that they have nearly if not 
entirely filled it with comb; in which 
case a second must be added, by an 
assistant lifting the one in which the 
bees are, and another, after carefully 
sweeping off the stand with a little 
broom, slips the other one under, the | 
holes in the tep of which have been) 
leftopen. ‘The bees next day continue 
to work down through the second | 
box, as quietly as if nothing had been| 
changed, and in two or three days, if 
the season be at all favorable, they will | 
make a considerable quantity of comb 
in it. If the season happens to be a 
poor one for the bees, and the swarm 
originally rather weak, the hive No. 1 
may be found sufficiently large for 
them the first season, and they must be 
allowed to winter in it, not forming a 
No. 2 of it before the following spring. 
This is always to be regretted, and 
should be guarded against, by putting) 
two such swarms together, 80 soon as| 
it is seen to be requisite. T. A. 








Signs of a Peer Farmer. 


He grazes his mowing land late in the spring. 
Some of his cows are much past their prime. 
He neglects to keep the dung and ground from 
the sills of his buildings. He sows and plants 


he will stop and talk till he has wearied your 
patience, He is seldom neat in his person, and 
generally late at public worship. His children 
are late at school, and their books are torn and 
dirty. He has no enterprise, and is sure to 
have no money, or if he must have it, makes 
great sacrifice to get it; and as he is slack in 
his payments, and buys altogether on credit, he 
purchases every thing at adear rate. You will 
see the smoke come out of his chimney long 
after daylight in winter. His horse stable is 
not daily cleansed, nor his horse curried. 
Boards, shingles, and clapboards, are to be seen 
off his buildings, month after month, without 
being replaced ; and his windows are full of rags. 
He feeds his hogs and horses with whole grain. 
If the lambs die, or the wool comes off his sheep, 
he does not think it is for want of care or food. 
He is generally a great borrower, and seldom 
returns the thing borrowed, He is a poor hus- 
band, a poor father, a poor neigs}or, a poor citi- 
zen, and a poor Christian. Exchange Paper. 





Stabling Milch Cows. 

We have been much surprised at the in- 
creased quantity of milk-cows afford from being 
stabled in winter, which some recent experi- 
ments have proved. A near neighbor suffered 
his cows, from necessity, to run in the open air 
during the early part of the winter; and, as 
usual, their milk greatly diminished in quantity, 
although they were well fed on hay and mangel 
wurtzel. He then stabled them, without chang- 
ing their food; and taking care, of course, to 
give them plenty of clean litter. He lately in- 
formed us as to the result: that his cows now 
gave just double the milk they did when ex- 
posed. A similar experiment by the writer has 


proved nearly equally successful. 
New Genesee Fariner, 





We would urge it upon those who have been 
successful with their bees, to give us all the in- 








his land till it is exhausted before he thinks of 
Vor. II.---6* 


formation they can on the subject. 
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Patent Office. 


We would call attention to the sub- 
joined circular from the Hon. Mr. Ells- 
worth, Commissioner of the Patent 
Office. We hope he may be seconded 
in his laudable zeal for the promotion 
of the arts and sciences, 


x 


° Patent Office, Nov, 20, 1840. 


Louis, Pittsburg, 


Names of agenis who will receive 
and forward packages for the Patent 
Office :—Collectors of the Customs at 
Portsmouth, N. H., Portland, Maine, 
Burlington, Wt., Providence, R. [., 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, 
Charleston, Savannah, New Orleans, 
Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland. Surveyors 
of the; Customs—Hartford, Ct., St. 
‘Mneinnati, Louis- 


Notice is given that the Hall of the}! ville. R. H. Eddy, Boston, Mass., Da- 
new Patent Office for the exhibition of vid Gardener, (Custom House, ) New 


manufactures, is now completed, The 
Hall is spacious, being 273 feet long, 
63 feet wide, 30 feet high, and fire proof. 
Agents whose names are annexed, 
will receive and forward, free of ex. 
pense, articles, which may be deposit- 
ed with them. These articles will be 
classified and arranged for exhibition, 
and the name and address of the manu- 
facturer (with the prices, when desired,) | 
will be carefully affixed. Few, it is 
presumed, will neglect to improve the 
opportunity presented of contributing 
their choicest specimens to the Nation- 
al Gallery of American Manufactures, 
where thousands who visit the Seat of 
tovernment will witness with pleasure | 
the progress of the arts in the United | 
States. | 
If fairs in limited sections of our| 
country have excited our interest, what 
must be the attractions of a national ex- 
hibition, enriched by daily additions ? 
The agriculturist may be gratified to 
learn, that commodious rooms are pro- 
vided for the exhibition of agricultural | 
implements, and also for the reception 
of seeds for exhibition or distribution. 
The Commissioner of Patents being 
authorized to collect agricultural statis- 
tics, avails himself of this opportunity 
to solicit information of the condition 
and character of the crops in the seve- 
ral sections of the country. These 
data will aid him in presenting with his 
annual report, the aggregate amount of 
products of the soil, and it is hoped 
that the pyblic may be guarded in some 
measure from the evils of monopoly, 
by showing how the scarcity in one 
portion of the land, may be supplied 
from the surplus in another. 




















York. 


HENRY L. ELLSWORTH. 
Com. of Patents. 
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Constitution of the Indiana Horticule 
tural Society 


1, This society shall be called the Indiana 
Horticultural Society. 

2. The object of this society shall be the ad- 
vancement of the science and practice of Horti- 
culture. 

3. Any person may become a member of this 
society by paying to its treasurer filty ceuts, and 
furnishing the recording secretary bis name and 
post office address. 

4. The officers of this society shall be a Presi 
dent, Treasurer, Recording Secretary, Corres 
ponding Secretary, and twelve Managers, who, 
together, shal! constitute the executive commit- 
tee. ‘They shail be elected at the annual meet- 


ing of the society in January, and hold their 


offices for one year and until others are elected. 
They shall have power to fill vacancies that 
may occur in their own body. The officers 
now elected are to hold their places until Janu- 
ary, 1842, 

5. It shall be the duty of the executive commit- 
tee to exercise a general supervision of the 
affairs of the society. ‘They are to meet at [n- 
dianapolis on the first Saturday in each month, 
(and oftener if deemed exprdient,) five of whom 


|shall constitute a quorum, for the purpose of 


examining such fruits and horticultural produc- 
tions, &c., as may be presented for the purpose, 
and for the transaction of such other business 
as may be expedient. They are to keep records 


of their proceedings, and prepare descriptio:'s of 


the fruits, &¢., exhibited, and publish such parts 
as may have a tendency to advance the inter- 
ests of horticulture. They are to report to the 
annual meeting an account of their proceedings 
during the year. 

6. It shall be the duty of the president to 
preside at all the meetings and fairs of the 
society, and executive committee, and perform 
such other duties as are incident to the chair. 
The treasurer shall receive all monies belonging 
to the society, and pay out the same on the 
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order of the executive committee, and report at 
the annual meeting an account of receipts and 
payments during the year. ‘The recording sec- 
retary shall keep minutes of the proceedings of 
the society and executive committee, and also 
keep a record of the names and post office ad- 
dress of the members of the society, and attend 
to such other duties as the society may direct. 
The corresponding secretary shall conduct such 
correspondence with individuals and societies 
us he may deem expedient, or the executive 
committee may direct, on subjects appertaining 
to horticulture—the expense of postage to be 
paid by the treasurer. Ue shall report to the 
annua! meeting an account of the correspond- 
ence and a summary of the information derived 
therefrom, together with such documents and 
letters as he may have received. In absence of 
the president or recording secretary at any meet- 
ing, others to be appointed pro tem. 

7. There shal] be an annual meeting of the 
society held at Indianapolis on the first Wed- 
nesday in January, for the solection of officers 
and the transaction of such other business as 
may be necessary to promote the objects of the 
association, 

8. An annual fair shall be held at such time 
and place as the executive committee shall ap- | 
point, of which at least three months’ netics | 
shall be given, for the exhibition of fruits and 
the various horticultural productions, and im- | 
piements of horticulture that may be offered by 
members and others, all which are to be placed 
under the care and direction of the executive 
committee or others whom they may appoint, 
who are to carefully examine the same, and to 
award premiums or certificates fur the best spe- 
cimens, and prepare descriptions of their prop- 











one or more rooms in Indianapolis for the pur- 
pose of holding their meetings, and depositing 
such contributions as may be received, and 
which they are to dispose of in such manner as 
best to promote the interests of horticulture. 

11, As funds may be obtained by donation 
or otherwise, suitable grounds may be procured, 
for the purpose of cultivating and testing the 
various horticultural productions; and a mu- 
seum be prepared for the deposite of rare and 
curious productions of nature and art, and a 
horticultural library. 

12, The society shal] publish such of its pro- 
ceedings, as may tend to advance the interests 
of horticulture, in such paper or periodical as it 
may establish or adopt as its organ. 

13. The executive committee are to prepare 
and adopt such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary for the government of the fairs, meet- 
ings, and property of the society. 

14, This coristitution may be altered or 
amended, at any annual meeting, by a vote of 
two thirds of the members present. Ja. Farmer. 


Extract from Dr. Godman’s Rambles of 
a Naturalist. 


“ From early youth devoted to the study of 
natlire, it has always been my habit to embrace 
every opportunity of increasing my knowledge 
and pleasures by actual observation, and I have 
found ample means of gratifying this disposition, 
wherever my place has been allotted by provi- 
dence. When an inhabitant of the country, it 
was sufficient to go a few steps from the door 
to be in the midst of numerous interesting ob- 
jects; when a resident of the crowded city, a 





erties and qualities, and at the close of the fair | 
all such are to be sold that the contributors de- | 
sire, and the proceeds placed in the treasury for | 
the use of the society. 
It shall be the duty of the executive commit- | 
tee to procure one or more addresses to be deliv- | 
ered at each annual meeting and each anoval | | 
fair, and they are at liberty, should they think | 
the interests of the society would be promoted | | 
thereby, to call special meetings, or appoint 
additional fairs. at such places as they may 
think proper, of which due notice is to be given. 
9. It shall be the duty of the members to for- 
ward, or procure to be forwarded to each month- 
ly meeting of the executive comiittee such 
fruits, &c., as may bein season for their exami- 
nation and disposal; and it shall also be the 
particular dutv of each member to exert his in- 
fluence in procuring additional members, and 
to solicit contributions in money, books, papers, 
and rare and choice specimens of seeds, trees, 
plants, and whatever may tend to the improve- 
ment of horticulture, and forward the same to 
the executive .committee for the use of the 
society, 
10. The executive committee are to procure 











healthful walk of half an hour placed me where 
my favorite enjoyment was offered in abun- 
dance; and now, when no longer able to seek 


Vi in fields, and woods, and running streams, for 


‘that knowledge which cannot readily be else- 
where obtained, the recollection of my former 
rambles is productive of a satisfaction, which 
past pleasures seldom bestow. Perhaps a state- 
ment of the manner in which my studies were 
pursued, may prove interesting to those who 
love the works of nature, and may not be aware 
how great a field for original observation is with- 
in their reach, or how vast a variety of instruc- 
tive objects are easily accessible, even to the 
occupants of a bustling metropolis, To me it 
will be a source of great delight to spread these 
resources before the reader, and enable him so 
clearly to participate in the pleasures I have en- 
joyed, as well as place him in the way of en- 
larging the general stock of knowledge by com- 
municating the results of his original observa- 
tions. 

“One of my favorite walks was through 
Turner’s lane, near Philadelphia, which is about 
a quarter of a mile long, and not much wider 
than an ordinary street, being closely fenced in 
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on both sides ; yet my reader may feel surprised || the brook, by a great varie ty of pussuges. It 


when informed that | found ample employment | 
for all my leisure, during six weeks, within and | 
about its precincts. On entering the lane from 
the Ridge road, { observed a gentle elevation of 
the turf beneath the lower rails of the fence, 
which appeared to be uninterruptedly continu- 
ous; and when I had cut through the verdant 
roof with my knife, it proved to be a regularly 
arched gallery or subterranean road, along 
which the inhabitants could secretly travel at 
all hours without fear of discovery. The sides 
and bottom of this arched way were smooth and 
clean, as if much used; and the raised superior 
portion had long been firmly consolidated by the 
grass roots, intermixed with tenacious clay. At 
irregular and frequently distant intervals, a side 
path diverged into the neighboring fields, and by 
its superficial situation, irregularity and frequent 
openings, showed that its purpose was tempora- 
ry, or had only heen opened for the sake of pro- 
curing food. Occasionally I found a little gal- 
lery diverging from the main road, and finally 
opening on the grass, as if the inmate had come | 
out in the morning to breathe the early air. or! 
to drink of the crystal dew which daily gemined | 





the close cropped verdure. How I longed to} 
detect the animal which tenanted these galleries, | 
in the performance of his labors! Farther on, 
upon the top of a high bank, which prevented | 
the pathway from continuing near the fence, | 
appeared another evidence of the industry of my | 
vet unknown miner. Half a dozen hillocks of| 
loose, almost pulverized earth, were thrown up, | 
at irregular distances. communicating with the | 
main gallery by side passages. Opening one of) 
these carefully, it appeared to differ little from 
the common gallery in size, but it was very | 
difficult to tell where the loose earth came from, | 
nor have I ever been able to tell, since I never) 
witnessed the formation of these hillocks, and | 


conjectures are forbidden, where nothing but) 
observation is requisite to the decision. My | 
farther progress was now interrupted, by a de- | 
lightful brook which sparkled across the nena 
over a clear sandy bed; and here my little gal- 
leries turned into the field, coursing along at a 
moderate distance from the stream. I crept 
through the fence into the meadow on the west 
side, intending to discover, if possible, the ani- 
mal whose work had first fixed my attention, 
but as I approached the bank of the rivulet some- 
thing suddenly retreated towards the grass, 
seeming to vanish almost unaccountably from 
sight. Very carefully examining the point at 
which it disappeared, I found the entrance of 
another gallerv or burrow, but of very different 
construction from that first observed. This 
new one was formed in the grass, near and 
among whose roots and lower stems a small 
but regular covered way was practised. End- 
less, however, would have been the attempt to 


| quantity of food. 





follow this, as it opened in various directions, 


and ran irregularly into the field, and towards : 





evidently belonged to an animal totally differ. 
ent from the owner of the subterranean passage, 
as I subsequently discovered, and may here- 
after relate. ‘Tired of my unavailing pursuit, I 
now returned to the little brook, and setting 
myself on a stone, remained for some time un- 
consciously gazing on the fluid which gushed 
along in unsullied brightness over its pebbly 
bed. 





Protection of Sheep. 


The point which my very few obser- 
vations will embrace, is the extraordi- 
nary increase in the growth and condi- 
tion of sheep by being fed under cover, 
in an open yard, witha shed in it. This 
idea had no doubt occurred to many 
others besides myself, but I am not 
aware that any one has so fully examin- 
ed into the effects attending that inquiry, 
as I happened to do in the course of last 
winter, and the winter before. Gentle- 


jmen, the principle is one that we have 


acknowledged in every practical way, 


by everything that eats, namely, that if 


it has plenty to eat, is warm, and has 
nothing todo, itis very likely to increase. 
I certainly was not aware, until by re- 
peated experiments I tested the truth of 
it, namely, that the same animals when 
placed in the shade and kept warm, not 
only increase rapidly, very much more 
rapidly in their condition and weight 
than when out in the open air, but also 


ithat they consumed a much smaller 


This I have tested, 
both Jast year and this. I have not the 
papers by me to refer to, but as far as 
my recollection goes it is this, that the 
quantity of food consumed was less by 
at least one third, and that the increase 
of weight was fully one third, taking it 


in round numbers. British Farmer’s Mag. 





A PHENOMENON IN GRAFTING.—A neigh- 
bor having in the spring season cut down an 
apple tree, about fifteen feet high, which Van 
Mons considered a desirable kind, a good healthy 
tree, he immediately selected a stock of si:nilar 
dimensions, and cutting it off near the ground, 
placed on it, by the mode of peg grafting, the 
foster tree ; supported the tree by stakes: and 
excluded the air from the place of junction, by 
plastering it with clay, and afterwaids heaping 
earth around it. The tree became, in the 
second season, Dearly as vigorous as ever. 
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and the same plants by being cut, send 
forth fresh shoots which flower all the 
The method of forming the tree Mig- | summer. I hope | have not been tire- 
san ener some in my directions, as my object is 
As Floriculture is much patronized || to be so clear, that I may be thoroughly 
by the ladies, I send you a little com-|! understood by any gardener’s laborer. 
munication, which I hope may be of 
some use to your fair readers in partic- 
ulaf; the method is not new, but as it] Visit to the Flower Gardens and Nur- 
is generally considered, that the tree ee = 
mignonette is a different species from How j ; i (ik 
Te ow icy and cold is he! 
the common, I beg to Say it 18 not, as He cares not a pin for a shivering back— 
there is not one distinguishing mark |] He's a saucy old chap to white and to black— 
between them ; all that is necessary in|! He whistles his chills with a wonderful knack, 
forming the tree mignonette is, that! For he comes from a cold country.” 
there should be about a third of sand] Absence from the city, prevented me 
mixed with the soil in the pots. making my intended monthly bow to 
In the month of March, sow a few||the readers of the ** Western Farmer 
seeds uf the Reseda odorata, or common || and Gardener ;"’—but though absent I 
mignonette, in pots of five inches wide |! was not unmindful of our favorite pur- 
by seven deep, filled with rich sandy suit, and stole an hour from business, to 
loam; place them in a melon or cucum-/ see what the Pittshurg Amateurs were 
ber frame, where there is a good moist|/ about. U nfortunately, Mr. Spang, on 
heat; when they have made about four|| whom I ealled, was from home; but 
leaves, pull all out but one strong plant} his gardener kindly gave me all the in- 
in each pot; as it grows, pick off all the|| formation I required. I was pleasingly 
side shoots, leaving the leaf at the bot-|/ disappointed, to find in the very midst 
tom of each shoot to carry nourishment |! of the smoke of this busy city, such a 
to the stem. When the plant is drawn /}-collection of plants, the more so asa 
up by plenty of heat and moisture to the} taste for floriculture does not seem to 
height of about eleven inches, it will|| pervade the community to any great 
show its blossom, which must be nip-jjextent. It is like finding an oasis in 
ped off; leave it about a week longer in|/ the desert, to step out of the dense, dark 
the melon frame, taking care to nip off] fog of the * Birmingham of America,”’ 
all the side shoots ; then remove into the || into the neat and well arranged, though 
green-house, where it should have less|} small green and hot houses of Mr. 8. 
water, but plenty of air; let it be care-|| But. let us hope,—there is something 
fully tied to a thin stick with bass. |} so congenial to the best feelings of the 
After a short time it will begin to send || human heart in its pursuit, that, ** a lit- 
out another shoot from near the top, | tle leaven leaveneth the whole lump.”’ 
which must be led up the stick, and all|| ‘The Camellia and Cactus seem to be 
side shoots again nipped off, but the|| the favorites of Mr. Spang; the centre 
bottom leaves again left to strengthen the || staging of his green-house is nearly fill- 
stem ; by this means it will be about|/ed with large, thrifty looking plants of 
eighteen inches high, the bloom must||the former, well studded with flower 
be again cut off, and the plant kept in|}buds, only one of which, (a double 
the green-house ; in the autumn it will || white,) was, | am sorry to say, expand- 
put forth plenty of shoots from the top, |/ed. I almost envy him the rich and 
and make a handsome bush, and will || varied display, which will shortly repay 
come into flower early in February or||his care. In the same department were 
March, according to the heat in which|/a few large Aloes, and a fine plant of 
it may have been kept. the Ficus elastica. His hot-house con- 
By this means I am enabled to gather | tains some fine Cacti. Several speci- 
mignonette for bouquets all the spring, |jmens of the Epiphyllum truncatum, 





From Paxton’s Horticultural Register. 





“ Old Winter is coming again—alack ! 
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grafied on the Cereus triangularis, load- 
ed with their numerous brilliant flow- 
ers, though not as large as some I have 
seen, were really beautiful. ‘The Echi- 
nocactus eyriesii, grafted also on the C. 
triangularis, presented rather an ‘ outre’ 
appearance. I hope Mr. S. may suc- 
ceed in flowering this fine plant. 

The following were new to me, and 
are not, | believe, in any collection in 
Cincinnati: — Melocactus monstrosus, 
Aloe arichnoides, and a seedling, Cac- 
tus chloricarpus — (the names | copy 
from the appended labels.) 

Mr. Spang does not seem to have 
adopted the method of grafting this 
family to any great extent; where he 
has done so, he uses the C, triangularis 
maj. as a stock, which will probably be 
found most suitable for all the cereus. 

I wish Mr. 8S. would, with your per- 
mission, Mr. Editor,* give an extended 
notice of his collection, and manner of 
treating the Camellia, as the fine polish- 
ed green of the foliage, and abyndant 
and firm set buds, speak well for his 
management. 

Since my return to the city, 1 made 
a short call at Mr. Longworth’s. On 
entering his hot-house, the wilted re- 
mains of the blossoms of some splendid 
specimens of the Epyhyllum trunca- 
tum, (grafted on the Cereus triangularis 
maj.,) ** lovely e’en in death,”’ showed 
me that by my absence I had lost a rare 
treat. Mr. Sleath informs me, that 
some of them showed four or five hun- 
dred expanded flowers! I should like 
to heer from some of your Eastern cor- 
respondents how far they can beat this. 
Several Heliotropes, from a seedling of 
his own, were in full bloom; they are 
generally considered superior to any 
we have before had in the West, both 
in color and profusion of flowers. Mr. 
Sleath showed me a Cereus which he 
says is yet quite rare; he ealls it C, 
echino, from its unusual growth. I had 
the curiosity to measure it, and found 
it fifteen feet long, and eight inches in 
circumference; he describes it as night- 

* We shall be much pleased, indeed, to have 
such a notice from Mr, Spang. 





blooming, white, and fragrant. Should 
he succeed in flowering it, as I have no 
doubt he will, I will be more specific 
in my description. 

This splendid collection contains se- 
veral other cereus of unusually strong 
growth :—A Smithii of 15 to 18 feet— 
a Scotii nearly as large. A flower of 
the Epiphyllum ackermanii maj. mea- 
suring about eight or nine inches across, 
looked the more beautiful as it stood 
alone. A plant of the Metrosideros 
lanceolata, an Australasian shrub, in 
bloom, looked curiously pretty. ‘The 
lovers of Flora may look with couti- 
dence for something new in the Cacti, 
from the hundreds of hybrid seedlings 
Mr. S. is now raising. 

At Mr. Schnetz’s every thing looked 
neat and orderly; but I was sorry to 
see the foliage of his Camellias in so 
poor a plight. ‘They are, however, 
well set with buds, and he may yet 
have the pleasure and profit of a fine 
show of flowers :—not, however, we 
fear, in time to supply the beaux*of our 
city with bouquets to present their 
lady-loves during the Christmas holi- 
days. A large plant of the Salvia 
splendens, profusely hung with its 
whorls of crimson flowers, gave, a few 
weeks since, a gay appearance to his 
house. | 

1 would be pleased had it been in my 
power to have made other calls, but the 
inclemency of the weather, and pressing 
business engagements, prevented. it. 

A CINCINNATI AMATEUR. 





Driving Nails into Hard Wood, 


We have lately seen another experi- 
ment of driving nails into hard seasoned 
timber, fairly tried. ‘The first two nails, 
after passing through a pine board, en- 
tered about an inch, and then doubled 
down under the hammer; but, on dip- 
ping the points of the other six or eight 
nails into lard, every one was driven 
home without the least difficulty. Car- 
| penters, who are engaged in repairing 
old buildings, sometimes carry a small 
lump of lard or tallow, for this purpose, 
on one of their boots or shoes. 
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| 
Botany, and a Horticultural Society. 


Messrs. Editors ;—I am glad to see 
you agitate with so much zeal the pro- 
ject of a Horticultural Society in our 
city. Among the many and more prac- 
tical benefits which may be expected to 
accrue from it, that of diffusing a more 
just and enlightened view of the real 
value and elevated stand of Botany’ 
among the sciences, is not to be over-| 
looked. 

I am satisfied that but comparatively | 
afew, among even the intelligent on| 
other subjects, are acquainted with the| 
scope, design, and present extent of its | 
enquiries, | 

It is too generally looked upon as a’! 
mere division, y Linneus, of the vege- | 
table world into twenty-four classes, and | 
these again into orders, genera, species | 
and varieties interminable, with a sys-| 
tem of arbitrary hard names appended, | 
and its study as but a labor of memory, | 
unbecoming the attention of genius. | 
The only knowledge which it is thought | 











each other and to the earth which sus- 
tains them, will each be found to try all 
his ingenuity and talent. ‘They would 
show us that the farmer, the gardener, 
the physician, and through them the 
whole community, owe a just, but too 
often unfelt and unacknowledged debt of 
gratitude to the studies of the botanist-—— 
that a constellation of names, as radiant 
of fame as ever clustered round any sci- 
ence, do honor to botany. 

Independent of these higher claims, 
it commends itself to us as the study of 
an eminent part of living and organized 
nature, differing essentially from animal 
being, but in the want of evident sensi- 
bility. And surely that department of 
the handiwork of the Deity, which 
eoimprises such infinite variety of form 
ai color—such varied adaptation of 
constitution, to suit the varieties of soil 
and climate—-such exquisite beauty ,— 
cannot, without. we had almost said, 
offering insult to their Creator, be con- 
sidered as beneath the notice of talent. 

But, admitting the benefits that might 


capable of imparting, is that the scien-| reasonably be expected to flow from 
tific name of a pink is Dianthus; that| the establishment of such a society 
because it has ten stamens and two among us, the practical question is, can 
pistils, it belongs to the class Decan- ) jt be established? Is there sufficient in- 
dria, and order Digynia: to distinguish | terest taken in horticulture to ensure its 
the Calyx from the Corolla; and to) vigorous and useful existence were it 
know that what other people call flower! set on foot? My own opinion is, that 
leaves, botanists call petals. —This, and there is. The elements are now, for 
such like, of, indeed, in themselves, but want of a proper centre of attraction, 
little utility, are the views too generally dispersed and unkown to each other; 
taken of the science of nature. | but were the beautiful standard of Flora 

Had we a society, able lecturers would ‘once elevated, they would flock round 
show us thatall this is but the stepping- | it and stand by it ;—yet we must have 
stone—the mere alphabet of the science ‘something to begin on.—I wish those 
—that, as the youth must first become | who feel favorably disposed, would call 
thoroughly acquainted with the arbitrary ll at your office, (I hope I am not taking 


forms and names of the letters, so the 
aspirant after botanical knowledge must’ 
understand its nomenclature and teclini- | 
eal phrases; that, after he has mastered 
this dry detail, the flowery path of true 
scientific enquiry opens broad and long 
before him. The structure of plants— 
their mode of growth, from the invisible 
germ in the seed, to the full expanded 
plant or tree ; their manner of increasing 
and perpetuating their species; their 
general physiology; their relations to 








too much liberty ?) and let themselves 
be known; and at least the nucleus of 
a Horticultural Society will soon be 
issued into being. 
Yours, HORTUS. 
Notr.—We will be most happy to make the 
acquaintance of each and all, in and about our 
Queen City, who feel an interest in this, our 
favorite pursuit:—and would gladly see our 
office made the rallying point, as we mean to 
make a “ Horticultural Society” the war cry, 
in our campaign. EDITORS. 
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The Markets.--Deccmber 12th, 1840. 


This being the season of the year 
when the farmer feels most anxious 
to know the state of the markets, for all 
kinds of produce, we have taken pains 
to gather what information we could on 
the subject. Messrs. Bradbury & Co. 
have furnished us with the following 
statement of the grain market. 


* Wheat, supply large, by the river from 
above ; and, in consequence of late European 
intelligence, is falling. We now quote, old at 
60 to 62 cts.—Prime new 56 to 58 cts., with a 
tendency downwards. 

Corn, very large supplies, - 20 to 25 cts. 

Oats, stock large, - - - - 15to20 “ 

Rye, supply light this year, - 43 to 50 “ 

Buckwheat, fair supply, - - 37to40 “ 

Flaxseed, supply good, - - 70to75 “ 

Linseed «)', stock hinited, - 75to8l “ 
and tending upwards in price. 

White beans, $1,00 per bushel. 

Flour, by the way of the canal, we quote at 
$3,50 to $3,56, with moderate supplies. City 
mills demand $3,62 to $3,68. These quota- 
tions show a decline, within the past ten days, 
of full 25 cents per barrel.” 

Hay, (baled,) rates at - - $8,00 to $9,00 

Clover seed is dull at - - 6,00 to 6,50 


Timothy seed, $1,00 to $1,50, as in quality. | 


Blue grass, in moderate demand at $1,00 to 
$150. 

Cheese. Western Reserve, comes in slowly, 
and is worth from 6 to 64 cts. 

Feathers, 33 to 37 cts. 

Potatoes, very plenty, and ranging from 25 
to 37 cts. 

Whiskey, dull at 18 to 184 cts, 

Mr. John Mahard, Jr., in a note to 
us, Says: 

“The market in the South being very bare 
of Pork, induced buyers here to open the mar- 
ket at $4,75, at which price a few hogs were 
packed. Jt has since varied from $4,75 to 
$4.00, which last is the present price; large 
lots have been sold at that price, and there is no 
probability of its being increased. I quote the 
price, of course, in bankable paper. 

Beef ranges from 3 to 44 cents on foot, and 
is very dull and little packing, though a good 
deal has been done this fall. : 

There will be no greater number of hogs 
fatted this fall than last; but, owing to the 
abundance of corn and the low price it brings, 
the pork and lard are both much better, Indeed, 
I have observed for some years a decided and 
progressive improvement in the quality of hogs 
brought to market, from the constant efforts 
made by the larger breeders to improve their 
stocks, 








It has been a prevailing opinion amongst far- 
mers and hog raisers, that the Berkshire hog 
will not stand travelling, any great distance, 
when fat; and from hearing it so constantly 
insisted upon, I thought probably that such 
might be the case; but, when the thing is test- 
ed, I find itis, in a great measure, a mistake. 
I have just got through with cutting and pack- 
ing a lot of 1280 hogs, for friends of ours in 
Kentucky, who live near Georgetown, Messrs. 
Kenny, Harriott and Nutter—who superintend- 
ed the driving of the animals themselves. It is a 
distance of at least 60 to 70 miles. There were 
several half-blood Berkshires in the drove, and 
they were amongst the largest and fattest in 
the lot, which was a superior one; and these 
half-breeds stood the journey much better than 
any of the others—many of the common hogs 
gave out by the way and were left, while the 
others, the gentlemen remarked, ‘ were in front 
the first day and the last day’—not one of them 
gave out, but all got here in fine order. 

“TI see no reason why the fa!!-blooled Berk- 
shire should not stand travelling better than 
any other breed of hogs, as they are well made, 
beautifully formed, and for strength, symmetry, 
and good proportions, far superior to any other 
hogs in our country. 

“Mr. A. B,. Allen writes me, of date 23d of 
November, that, 

“* Prince Regent’s stock took the premium 
at Rochester, over all, though he had some of 
the best of Lossing’s and Bement’s stock to 
contend with. The Rochester fair was very 
extensive, embracing the whole of Western 
New York, and the prize boar I suld Col. Saw- 
yer, was out of your Oteco, got by Prince Re- 
gent. My brother was present, and said he 
was by all odds superior in shape, in point, and 
won his prize honorably and above board.’ ” 

T. As 





Sugar Crop. 

We have seen several accounts stating the 
probability of the Louisiana sugar crop being 
short; but the New Orleans “ Crescent” says 
it will be very large. American Farmer. 


Simple Cure for Cough in Horses. 


Two years ago, (says a correspondent of the 
Cultivator,) one of my carriage horses had an 
extremely bad cough, which had continued for 
six or eight months ; different applications were 
made without effect. 1 applied to a man, who 
I knew dealt in horses, and had paid some at- 
tention to their diseases, for a remedy. He at 
once told me that he had never found any thing 
so effectual for a bad cough as human urine, 
given a few times, by discharging into a bucket 
of water and letting them drink it, or on their 
food. I directed my driver to do so, and in one 
week the horse was completely relieved. 
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